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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Commander King, of the Grand Army, 
has just filled three vacancies by appoint- 
ing three women of the Relief Corps on 
his official staff. As a tribute to its noble 
work he has chosen three of its earliest 
past presidents, viz., Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, 
present treasurer of the department of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Lisabeth A. Turner 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and Kate Brownlee 
Sherwood of Ohio. The presence of these 
distinguished ladies upon the staff of the 
Commander-in-cbief will mark a new de- 
parture at the Denver Encampment in 
September. 





The second investigation for the purifi- 
cation of the Philadelphia voting lists, as 


made for and used by the ring, resulted in | 


the discovery of 28,334 additional fraudu- 
lent enrolments. The first investigation 
discovered 31,749, ‘The total thus far is 
60,083. But nothing is said of the omis- 
sion of several hundred thousand citizens 
of Philadelphia because they are womer, 
Yet with all these errors of commission 
and omission, people seem to think that 
Philadelphia has a republican form of 
government. No wonder it has been in 
practice organized robbery! ‘‘A stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain.’’ 





William Lloyd Garrison, the liberator of 
the American slave, was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., Dec. 10, 1805. The centennial 
anniversary of his birth should be cele- 
brated this year by all lovers of liberty and 
justice throughout the world. Norshould 
it becommemorated by abolitionists alone, 
Woman Suffrage, Temperance, Coéduca- 
tion, Purity and Peace were objects for 
which he contended, and representatives 
of these reforms should unite in grateful 
remembrance of his motto: ‘‘The world is 
my country and my countrymen are all 
mankind.”’ 





New or favorably amended child labor 
laws have been passed during the past 
year in the following States: New York 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Michigan, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kansas, 
Rhode Island, California, and West 
Virginia. Georgia made an effort this 
summer to pass a law protecting chil- 
dren under twelve. The lower house of 
the Legislature passed the bill, but it was 
killed in the Senate. When Senator Ben- 
nett rose to explain his vote, he stated 
that he had supreme confidence in the 
judgment of the women of his State, and 
that if he was certain they favored the bill 
he believed he would vote for it. Immedi- 
ately Senator Chandler presented him with 
a petition signed by about 5,000 Georgia 
women, who favored the passage of the 
bill, Senator Bennett regretted that he 
had not received it sooner, butas he saw 
it he had to vote his honest convictions. 
The editor of the club department of the 





N. Y. Eoening Post makes the following 
pitby comment: 

There are two or three lessons to be 
drawn from this incident. One of them is 
the futility of indirect influence If those 
5 000 women, or one fifth of them, had 
had votes of their own, does any one sup- 
pose that their petition would have been 
igoored by Senator Bennett? Do the 
Georgia women still believe in that beau- 
tiful thing chivalry as a substitute for 
justice? And do they still cling to the 
idea that their men represent them at the 
polls? 


A number of society women in Cincin- 
pati have, for a time at least, given up 
their summer holiday and are working to 
make hot weather tolerable for less fortu- 
nate sisters, Particularly are Jewish wom- 
en taking active part in this work. Their 
efforts are now being directed specially 
toward making a success of a settlement 
home and vacation school located in 
Clermontville, where nearly 200 young 
women are now enjoying their vacation at 
a cost not beyond their purses. 


>> @-~Q ee 


THE POST-OFFICE vs. FREE SPEECH AGAIN. 


Another number of Lucifer has been 
suppressed by the postal authorities, on 
account of two articles which are not ob- 
scene in any honest or straight-forward 
sense of the word, and one of which is 
copied from a newspaper freely circulated 
in Great Britain. 

In the London Review of Reviews, the 
editor, W. T. Stead, has given his opinion 
of the abuse of our postal laws, Mr. 
Stead is one of the most prominent and 
courageous advocates of social purity in 
England. He says: 

“The American law authorizing a post- 
office official to decide what is and what 
is not obscene literature places in the 
hand of an unknown censor an arbitrary 
authority which would not be tolerated 
for a moment in Great Britain. The Com- 
stock law, as it is called, is so obviously 
capable of abuse that from time to time 
men who hold the faith which Milton held 
in the liberty of the press have protested 
against such absolute power being lodged 
in the hands of any official. If, at this 
moment, this unknown bureiucrat were 
to decide that the Song of Solomon and 
Shakspere’s poems were obscene, anyone 
who sent.a copy of the Bible or Shakspere 
through the post would be liable to be 
sent to gaol on the charge of using the 
mails for circulating obscene literature. 
In a recent case which led to the tragic 
death of a friend of my own, the judge 
expressly refused to listen to any evidence 
as to the morality of the book in question. 
When the post-office, he ruled, had de- 
cided that any publication was obscene, 
the function of the court was limited to 
ascertaining whether or not an attempt 
had been made to send that book through 
the mails. This law arms a post-office 
official with absolute power to place what- 
ever publication he pleases on a far more 
terrible Index Expurgatorius than that of 
Rome, Its existence in a free country is 
a temporary anomaly and an intolerable 
anachronism.” 

The general operation of the Comstock 
law is undoubtedly for good. It leads to 
the seizure of great quantities of printed 
matter and picture cards that are grossly 
objectionable, and that are prepared for 
the express purpose of corrupting the 
young. It is as useful and legitimate to 
stop their dissemination as to stop the dis- 
semination of smallpox or yellow fever 
germs, But the law is now being strained 
and applied to a purpose for which it was 
never intended—to stop the discussion of 
unorthodox views on marriage and parent- 
age. Just so in England for a time the 
laws against blasphemy were strained to 
suppress anyone who avowed unorthodox 
views on religion. A man was sent to 
prison for blasphemy because he said he 
did not believe in God, although it was 
proved at the trial that he had not said it 
in a mocking or offensive way, and that 
he had referred to Jesus Christ as ‘‘the 
highest and purest character in history.”’ 
To-day a man may profess atheism or any 
sort of religious unorthodoxy without 
being punished under the anti-blasphemy 
laws; and it is only a question of time 
when it will seem equally absurd and 
tyrannical to stigmatize as obscenity a 
serious discussion of unorthodox views in 
regard to marriage and parentage. 

The articles for which the last issue of 
Lucifer has been suppressed would not be 
pronounced obscene by any intelligent 
jury; and there certainly ought to be some 
means by which an editor who believes 
his paper has been suppressed unjustly 
could bring before a jury the question 








whether the articles objected to really 
came within the scope of the law. It is 
only a few years since the organ of the 
National Purity Society was condemned 
by the U. S. Post-office for an article that 
struck some official as objectionable— 
though in that case, if we remember cor- 
rectly, the charge was not sustained. 

This controversy is an old one, The 
Democratic Gazette of York, Pa., on Aug. 
18, 1836, wrote as follows of an early ad- 
vocate of equal rights: 

“FRANCES WRIGHT, 

“This lady delivered a lecture in the 
court-house on Saturday evening, the first 
of aseries, which gave general satisfaction 
toa large audience. But an attempt was 
made, in the name of morality and re- 
ligion, by some who neither care for one 
or practice the other, to disgrace our bor- 
ough by getting upa mob. We are proud 
to say, however, that the attempt was 
abortive. 

“Our citizens hold too highly the right 
of freedom of speech enjoyed by every 
American to aid in destroying that valua- 
ble franchise. They remembered also that 
while the speaker had the right freely to 
express her sentiments, they were not 
compelled to bear her, If they did not 
approve these sentiments they bad a right, 
as unquestionable as hers, to discounte- 
nance her doctrines by staying away from 
the place appointed for the lecture, 

‘*We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the moral sentiments and principles of 
Mrs. Wright to advocate or condemn 
them, but we are sufficiently acquainted 
with the privileges and the rights guaran- 
teed by our Constitution to every human 
being who can say, ‘I am an American 
citizen,’ to know that none can forcibly 
prevent her from advocating her princi- 
ples—whatever be their nature or tenden- 
cy—without violating a right for which, 
as much as for any other, our fathers shed 
their blood in the struggle which led to 
the birth of our Republic.”’ A. 8. B. 


> -— 


LUCY STONE VS. “8QUAW-TALK.” 

Mr. Black well’s editorial under the head. 
ing ‘‘Squaw-Talk’’ reminds me of a con- 
versation I once had with a member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. We were 
discussing women speakers, and he said, 
**Lucy Stone is your most logical speaker. 
Her arguments before us are perfect. We 
can’t answer her!’’ 

Yet they (and he) voted against her! 
But here is testimony from the enemy 
that Lucy Stone didn’t indulge in “Squaw- 
Talk.” F. H. Howarp. 








—_—-- - 


SHOULD BE DISFRANCHISED. 

The Hartford Times says: ‘‘'Thomas F, 
Curley, who was deprived of his seat in 
the last Massachusetts Legislature be- 
cause he had been sent to jail for violating 
the civil service laws of the United States, 
in which violation he committed a gross 
fraud, announces that he will be a candi- 
date for the Legislature again this year. 
If his fellow-citizens of the Seventeenth 
Boston Ward reélect him, they will de- 
serve to be disfranchised.”’ 

In other words, they will deserve to be 
placed on the same political level with 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. A. 8. B. 


-_-- 


NOTES FROM GERMANY. 





On July 14 the Germans celebrated the 
seventieth birthday of Ottilie Hoffmann, 
who for more than twenty years has been 
one of the foremost workers in the tem- 
perance cause in Germany. She gained her 
first interest in this direction during the 
three years that she was employed as 
governess in the family of Lady Carlisle, 
in England. In her native city of Bremen 
she took the lead in establishing coffee 
houses as a substitute for the saloons; 
and she succeeded in making them attract- 
ive places of resort for the working popu- 
lation. She was prominent in all the 
various temperance societies of her coun- 
try, and was instrumental in introducing 
into the schools a certain amount of in- 
struction concerning the injurious effects 
of alcohol upon the human system, al- 
though that has not been made an obli- 
gatory part of the curriculum in Germany. 
While herself a believer in total absti- 
nence, she has always been ready to work 
with those who advocated milder methods 
of fighting the evil. Since the year 1895 
Ottilie Hoffmann has represented Germany 
in the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and in 1900 she founded a 
large German society, which now has a 





membership in 43 different States. It is 
natural that on the occasion of her seven- 
tieth anniversary all the German papers 
devoted to the interests of women should 
be full of ber praises. 

The Frauen Rundschau of July 15 con- 
tains two very interesting articles. The 
first is somewhat painful, being a review 
of Dr. Hammer's recent book which gives 
an account of the lives of ten licensed 
prostitutes of Berlin. The work is valu- 
able, inasmuch as it gives authentic in 
formation of various sorte concerning a 
subject most difficult of access, and which 
must be studied by those who desire to 
deal with the problem. We learn many 
things which were unsuspected before; 
for example, the author gives a detailed 
and comprehensive enumeration of the 
precise streets and squares in Berlin (and 
they are many) which prostitutes are for- 
bidden to pass through, except in cases of 
dire necessity. This physician, who has 
drawn his experience from a number of 
institutions with which he has been con- 
nected, proceeds to show by the statistics 
of sexual diseases how utterly all these 
prohibitive rules fail in their object. The 
most disheartening of his conclusions, 
however, is that the trade of prostitution 
is not due to hard necessity. He asserts 
that not one of these girls is placed un- 
der government supervision without first 
being given the alternative of earning her 
living in some other way, or being pro- 
vided for by some charity fund. He ac- 
cordingly claims that in ‘every case this 
life is voluntarily chosen. Then he draws 
some extraordinary conclusions, such as 
that if men can have intercourse with 
these girls without thereby being consid- 
ered immoral, the girls themselves in fair- 
ness ought not to be considered immoral. 
Of course the reviewer of the book would 
not admit his premises, so that the argu- 
ment (if it can be called such) falls to the 
ground, There are various other state- 
ments with which we should not agree, 
but the author makes a strong plea for 
moral education of the young, and his 
book may do good in the way of arousing 
thougbt on this painful subject. 

The second article is an inquiry into the 
causes of decrease in the number of mar- 
riages in Germany. This, according to 
the author, is due to a widely prevalent 
disinclination to marriage among men of 
the middle class, who hesitate to burden 
themselves with the expense and respon- 
sibitity of a wife and family. The causes 
for this disinclination may be primarily 
traced, according to this writer, to the 
unfair discrimination made in favor of the 
boy from birth. The advent of a son 
is joyfully welcomed, while the little sister 
is greeted with a regretful ‘‘only a girl!’’ 
As the two grow up, perhaps a sensitive, 
tender-hearted boy wishes to play with 
dolls, or his eyes fill easily with tears. 
Immediately he hears the scornful rebuke: 
**Why, sonny, only girls play with dolls!’ 
or ‘For shame! only girls cry!’ Thus 
the boy early learns a species of scorn for 
his sister, which insensibly affects his 
judgment of the sex throughout his life. 
Of course the remedy for this lies in the 
education of the children, and the author 
makes a sensible plea for the education of 
both sons and daughters to a vocation, 
and also with a view to marriage. 





E. C. 
=o 
VICE-REGULATION DEFEATED IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


Dr. Sarah W. Kendall of Seattle de- 
feated, almost single-handed, a recent at- 
tempt to establish the State regulation of 
vice in Washington. Seeing in the news- 
papers that a bill providing for regulation 
had been introduced in the Legislature, 
Dr. Kendall took measures to arouse 
against it the women’s clubs of the State, 
including the woman’s club of Everett, 
Wash., the home of the mover of the bill. 
The consequence was that the bill was 
withdrawn. The whole work was done 
80 quietly that few persons knew of it. 

This shows the amount of good that the 
vigilance of even one well-informed wo- 
man may do in heading off this obnoxious 
legislation. It isso foreign to American 
ideas and principles that it can seldom be 
passed if attention is called to it while 
pending, and an energetic effort put forth 
against it. The women, even without the 
ballot, generally have influence enough to 
defeat it, if they learn in time that an ef- 
fort is being made to foist it upon the 
community. Cincinnati is the only large 
city in the United States that is now dis- 
graced by the European system of “regu- 
lation.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CALRA BARTON contributed an 
article on ‘‘The Wickedness of War’’ to 
tbe Christian Endeavor World of Aug. 24. 

Mrs. Susan S, FrsseENDEN has just left 
Massachusetts for a six weeks’ lecturing 
tour in the West, during which she will 
speak at seven Teachers’ Institutes in 
different States. 

Miss RosaLige PoLiock has been pri- 
mary supervisor of the schools of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for four years, and is 
regarded as one of the ablest and most ef- 
ficient women in her line of work in the 
country. 

BerRTHA RUNKLE, who has become the 
wife of Capt. Louis Bash, United States 
Army, since her ‘Helmet of Navarre”’ 
reached success, has been living ia the 
Philippines, She is expected home inthe 
fall with a new novel, the scene of which 
is modern New York. 

Rev. FrRANcES E. Towns.ey, National 
W.C. T. U. evangelist, is at her cottage, 
The Beeches, near Frankfort, Mich. In 
June Miss Townsley spoke ‘in Fairfield, 
Neb., to various churches and fraternal 
organizations, in the town where she was 
ordained to the Baptist ministry years 
ago. 

Mrs. TERESA RICHARDSON has the dis- 
tinction of being the only Enoglish lady 
who has been with the Japanese Red Cross 
Society. She has received the highest 
decoration for ladies in Japan, conferred 
upon her by the Mikado, the accepting 
and wearing of which has been sanctioned 
by King Edward. She has also received 
the highest order of the Japanese Red 
Cross Society and two other decorations. 


Miss ANNIE R. TAYLOR, who has been 
endeavoring to do missionary work in 
Tibet, is now in London, speaking in 
drawing-rooms of her work. For the past 
eight years Miss Taylor has been living as 
a trader at Yatong, and while selling 
hardware, cloth and medicizve in her 
little store she has been able to distribute 
gospels widely throughout the country. 
Numbers of the Tibetan chiefs have gladly 
accepted the books. 

Miss ELIZABETH THIELMAN has just 
completed a two years’ contract for grad- 
ing and paving certain streets in Harlem, 
N. Y. When her father died his daugh- 
ter decided to finish the contract which 
he had made. She hired Italian laborers 
and has personally superintended the 
work. She cleared up all the debts he 
owed to the amount of $50,000, and then, 
having completed the work, decided to 
take no more contracts, being satisfied 
with her two years’ work. 


Miss EstELLA GORDON, of Centreville, 
has the distinction of being the only 
woman city clerk in fowa, The question 
of the legality of her election by the city 
council, the statute saying that the office 
shall be filled by a qualified elector, 
brought about much interesting discus- 
sion, The city attorney, however, ren- 
dered an opinion that Miss Gordon was a 
qualified elector, as she was qualified to 
vote in Iowa at certain school and munici- 
pal elections where the question of bonds 
is voted on. 


Mrs. W. W. Murpuy, who was elected 
vice-president of the National Congress of 
Mothers at its last triennial convention in 
Washington, is the president of the Cali- 
fornia Mothers’ Club, which has made a 
larger rate of gain than any other State 
assembly of mothers in the country during 
the three years just ended. Under Mrs, 
Murphy’s leadership, the universities have 
coéperated in giving intellectual help to 
the mothers, providing speakers, etc., and 
aiding in forming mothers’ and teachers’ 
clubs. Mrs. Murpby resides in Los An- 
geles, and will be the hostess at the next 
annual conference of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress to be held in Los Angeles next 
spring. 

Miss PAULDING, daughter of the late 
Admiral Paulding, has made a brave fight 
for the success of a trade school which she 
established in Huntington, L. I., the late 
admiral’s home. There was no money 
wherewith to run the school, so Miss 
Paulding gave her own money and can- 
vassed among her friends. For ten years 
she kept the school’s head above water, 
solely by the energy she put into the work, 
and hundreds of children were helped to 
learn useful trades. Miss Paulding has 
just been given for the school a fine build- 
ing site and $10,000 for a building. She 
has incorporated the school so that it can 
take title to the property, and the building 
will be started at once. 
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A CURE FOR CIVIC DECADENCE. 


Prof. Edward A. Ross, of the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska, in a notable lecture on 
‘The Sources of Americanism,”’ recently 
given by him at the University of Chi- 
cago, raised the question: ‘‘Is America at 
its Zsnith.’’ He attributed the corrup- 
tion of politics and the decline of states- 
manship to the extinction of half a mil- 
lion brave and patriotic Americans in the 
civil war, and said in part: 


The morning has passed, and we are now 
near the afternoon. The American race 
has reached its zenith. The western shift- 
ing of people has slackened, and the brac- 
ing selections of the frontier have well- 
nigh ceased. The civil war cost half a 
million men well above the average in 
physique and in spirit. The South lost 
her flower. In the North the impulsive 
were decimated, while the calculating 
stayed at home and multiplied. Had this 
splendid half-million lived, the old world 
would not have populated the trans-Mis- 
sissippi region, and the nomenclature of 
many a Western town would have been 
different to-day. The blvod of the nation 
was lastingly impoverished by that awful 
hemorrhage. Had this sterling humanity 
not been squandered, the South now would 
not be so hysterical or the North so graft- 
rotted as is the case to-day. Notice the 
declining productivity of statesmen in the 
South. 

Then came the great dilution to pull 
down the average. The newcomer counts 
one at the polls, and hence it is in our 
politics that the sag is mostevident. The 
higher types of men are prompted to act 
together, because they believe in the same 
principle or love the same ideal. The in- 
ferior pull together from clannishness or 
allegiance toaleader. The growing dis- 
position to rally about persons and the 
rising vaiue of saloon-keeper, the ex- 
pugilist and the boss in controlling city 
voters would iodicate that the electorate 
has been debased by the too free admis- 
sion of political incapables. 

Free land is gone, however, and the 
fact that nowadays the hegira of the am- 
bitious is all to the man-stifled town from 
the spacious, prolific frontier may be fate- 
ful to the American element in our popu- 
lation. The great, glittering cities attract 
the brightest youths from the farms and 
tempt them to strain for the prizes of 
success. But, what with shortened lives, 
bachelorhood, late or childless marriages 
and smal! families, the cities constitute so 
many blast furnaces where the talented 
rise and become incandescent, to be sure, 
but for all that are incinerated without 
due replacement. Thus may run downa 
race keyed up by the migration of more 
than two centuries. 

War lowered the standard of admission 
to the French army 3 1-3 inches between 
Louis XLV. and the third republic, but in 
the meantime siren Paris lowered still 
further the spirit of the initiative of the 
French, Unless our successful ones heark- 
en betimes to the gospel of the simple life, 
the afternoon spirit is sure to creep upon 
us at last. 

If this explanation of the cause of our 
political decadence be correct, why does 
Prof. Ross fail to perceive and point out 
the obvious remedy? There has been no 
wholesale extermination of American 
women, Of the ‘new comers’’ he dis- 
trusts, three fourths are men, who be- 
come voters and the tools of party bosses. 
Now if, as he believes, American ideals 
can only be maintained by restoring to the 
voting constituency a greater numerical 
preponderance of citizens born and edu- 
cated in this country, then we should ex- 
tend suffrage to women. Politics would 
thereby become more American than ever 
before. 

There are in the United States fourteen 
million women of voting age, seven 
eighths of them Americans. Many of 
these are graduates of our schools, teach- 
ers of our children, members of our 
churches, and readers of our newspapers, 
all of them are sharers of the thoughts, 
principles, and opinions of fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, or sons. If ‘‘the electo- 
rate has been debased by the too free ad- 
mission of political incapables,’’ here is 
the remedy. Will Prof. Ross urge the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women? If not, 
why not? We pause for a reply. 

H B. B. 


<--> —__ —__ 


WOMEN AND BANERUPTS. 


The full text of the Czar’s plan fora 
national assembly has now been published. 
Women and bankrupts are among the 
persons debarred from voting. Here isa 
new addition to the unattractive company 
that women have to keep, on that ‘‘pedes- 
tal’’ of disfranchisement. 

But the whole Russian national assembly 





will be merely advisory; it will have no 
more legislative power than the women 
have in the United States, The Czar re- 
serves to himself the power to reject 
any recommendation they may make, to 
prorogue them whenever he chooses, to 
change the election laws and all other laws 
at bis pleasure—in short, to play ducks 
and drakes as in the past with life, liberty, 
and property of all his subjects. And 
where the Czar, as in this case, is the 
mere cat’s paw of the bureaucracy, it 
means that the bureaucracy will still be 
able to do this. The workingmen are to 
have no representation, and the peasants, 
who constitute four fifths of the popula- 
tion, are to have only an infinitesimal one. 
American women, who constitute half 
the population and have no representation 
at all, ought to sympathize with the Rus- 
sians. 5 A. 8. B, 





RACE SUICIDE AND THE BALLOT. 


Some interesting facts are brought out 
in the bulletin just issued by the Census 
Bureau on “The Proportion of Children 
in the United States." The woman suf- 
frage movement is sometimes accused of 
being responsible for the decline in the 
birthrate; but the suffrage movement bas 
only been going on for about 50 years, 
while the decrease of children in propor- 
tion to the population has been going on 
since 1810. 

And where has this decrease gone far- 
thest? In Colorado? In Wyoming? In 
any of the States where women have been 
voting for years? No. The two places 
showing the smallest number of children 
in proportion to the number of women of 
child bearing age are Massachusetts and 
the District of Columbia—Massachusetts, 
where women have not the ballot, and the 
District of Columbia, where neither men 
nor women can vote! 

Whatever may be the causes leading to 
race-suicide, it is clear that the ballot is 
not one of them. A. 8. B. 





—_-—- 


THE SHAKER PEACE CONVENTION, 

The credit of calling the peace conven- 
tion to be held on Aug. 31 by the Shakers at 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y., belongs largely to 
Eldress Anna White, a woman of many 
years, whose white hair and kind eyes 
make one picture her as a grandmother 
rather than a leader in a radical movement. 
For some years her life work has been the 
growth of the sect. She has written, and 
the Shakers have recently published a 
book of four hundred pages—‘'Shakerism: 
Its Meaning and Message.”’ She will speak 
in the convention. 

“International peace has long been one 
of the few things on which I have tried 
to concentrate my efforts,’’ said Eldress 
Anna tothe N Y. Tribune representative. 
‘IT was associated with the late Princess 
Wiszniewska, the daughter of Victor Hu- 
go, leader of the Alliance of women for 
Peace, and obtained more signatures 
than any one else in New York to the 
petition for international disarmament 
which is being circulated among the wom- 
en of every land.”’ 

As the Shakers believe firmly in the 
full equality of women, a number of wom- 
en speakers have been invited. Among 
them are Mrs. May Wright Sewall of In- 
dianapolis, honorary president of the In- 
ternational Council of Women; Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett, of Washington, its 
vice-president; Rev. Amanda Deyo, vice- 
president of the Universal Peace Union; 
Mrs. I. C. Manchester, of Providence, 
president of the National Association of 
Loyal Women; Mrs. Jane L. Armstrong, 
of Rochester, N. Y., Board of Education, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, of New 
York, of the National Christian League. 

F. M. A. 





SOUTH AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JULY 29, 1905. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wrote to Madame de Costa expressing 
my delight that the women of Argentina 
and Chili had succeeded in ending the 70 
year’s war, and telling her of Mr. Spring’s 
friendship with the President of the Ar- 
gentina Republic. This is her answer, 
translated from the Spanish. 

REBECCA B, SPRING. 
BuENos AYRES, APRIL 20, 1905. 
My Dear Madam: 

I am filled with gratitude by your kind- 
ness and praise of the idea of having 
placed the statue of Christ on the summit 
of the Andes as @ monument of Interna- 
tional Peace. My gratitude increases 
daily when I receive so many letters from 
ladies in North America, and aijso read in 
the daily papers of your country’s unmer- 
ited praise of myself. For in reality I de- 
serve none, as I believe the desire to place 
the image of Christ above all the earth 
and nearer Heaven is in the heart of every 
good Catholic woman, 

In a iew days I will give your kind let- 
ter to the press of Argentina for publica- 
tion, as I consider it my duty to make 
known here your great regard for our 
Argentine President, Faustino Sarmiento, 
who is also my friend. I take the liberty 








to send you a book on the Christ of the 
Andes, with which I have been myself 
presented on the first anniversary. ~ 
Wishing you every kind of heesing, I 
rejoice to sead you greeting, with greatest 
consideration and sincere affection, 
A. DE O. CU, DE Costa. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

One of the most successful young busi- 
ness women in the country is Miss W. S. 
Pratt, of Atlanta, Ga., who is said to be 
the only woman south of Chicago in the 
lumber trade. When the firm for which 
she was stenographer went out of business, 
without losing a day bunting a position, 
she opened an office and began operations. 
Having acquired a knowledge of lumber 
and its mutations in the market, Miss 
Pratt was not long in proving her ability, 
and to-day she is the head of a firm hand- 
ling a hundred cars every month. 


The Philadelphia Record tells the story 
of a Mrs. Harris of that city, who, deserted 
by her husband and with the necessity of 
earning a living for herself and her chil- 
dren, bethought herself that she might 
possibly carry on her husband’s business. 
Mr. Harris had employed a large gang of 
mep cleaning boilers. Going to his office, 
she found many orders to clean steamboat 
boilers. She called the employees togeth- 
er and asked them to continue with her. 
Having gained their consent, she next in- 
terviewed the captain of a boat whose 
boilers were waiting to be cleaned, made 
her contract and set her men at work. 
She is carrying on the business very suc- 
cessfully. 





—_—___—»2e a - 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Continued.) 
WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SUFFRAGE, 

The Michigan delegation asked for ex- 
pressions of opinion as to whether it was 
a good thing for every suffragist to belong 
to some woman’s club, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham thought it was. Mrs. Clara B, 
Colby said that if the local Suffrage Club 
did its duty, there would be no need of 
any other club, She wanted suffragists 
to do everything that they do under the 
suffrage banner. Mrs, Sarah E. Evans, 
fraternal delegate from the Oregon State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, said: ‘‘The 
woman’s club is the cradle in which to 
develop suffragists. The Oregon State 
Federation began with hardly any suffra- 
gists in its ranks, and now most of its 
members are cunverted,’’ 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman advo- 
cated joining woman’s clubs, She said: 
“The clubs are doing what we want to do 
when we have the ballot, and what we can 
do more quickly when we have it; but in 
the mean time, the child labor laws and 
other needed reforms cannot wait. A 
great obstacle to woman suffrage is a mis- 
taken idea on the part of the public that 
suffragists care for nothing but voting. 
Work in every way you can, and make all 
the friends you can,’’ 

Miss Gordon: There are three stages in 
the making of guffragists, the créche, the 
kindergarten and the Suffrage Associa- 
tion. In New Orleans we began with a 
Local Council of Women, which is a kin- 
dergarten to educate women to a belief in 
suffrage; and we now have a Woman’s 
League, into which we have invited all 
sorts of women. This will be a ciéche 
for suffrage. 

Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch: We 
ought not to get the club craze and belong 
to a dozen clubs. We must not forget 
that we are suffragists, and give all our 
time to pouring tea, I have seen many a 
good suffragist injured by doing things 
that women in the créche stage could 
have done just as well, The suffragist 
who is also a member of a@ woman’s club 
should watch out for chances to make 
converts there. She should keep her ears 
open, and when the women have sent a 
deputation vainly to the mayor, she 
should say, ‘Ah, ladies, what a pity we 
can’t vote!”’ 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift: I belong to sev- 
eral organizations on purpose to help suf- 
frage. I never talk suffrage there, but an 
**Anti’’ could not live in our club, nor 
speak from our platform, for the members 
say, ‘‘We can’t have that; it would offend 
Mrs, Swift, and she doesn’t bother us by 
talking about the ballot.”” As a member 
of other organizations, you can make 
yourself felt, and can make suffragists. 

Mrs. Daniway: The club movement has 
helped suffrage greatly all through the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mrs. Longley: In the woman’s club you 
can bring in suffrage under all sorts of 
titles. 1 wrote a suffrage paper on the 
subject of Juvenile Courts. When I get 
home I have to prepare a program, ‘‘Ech- 
oes of this Convention.’’ I'll give them 
some good strong echoes! 

Mrs. Florence Kelley: I want to confirm 
what Mrs. McCulloch has said about the 
danger of a creeping paralysis attacking 
us when we go into the clubs. 

Mrs. Sperry: We collected a great deal 
of money in the California women’s clubs 
for the suffrage amendment campaign in 
New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Craigie: Don’t be afraid to men- 
tion suffrage in the clubs. 

Dr. Frances Woods: I want to under- 
score what Mrs. McCulloch has said. We 
must not let the women’s clubs be satis- 
fied with doll politics, but make them feel 
that we need the real thing. Do not let 
us use up our erergy on the little things 
that count for naught. 

Mrs. Kline: We often find that we can 
have a good thing by asking for it and not 








being afraid. In Obio we asked the liter- 
ary clubs to give one program in the year 
tu a consideration of woman suffrage, and 
many of them did so. 

Mrs. Alexander: If we suffragists do 
not go to the women’s clubs, the women’s 
clubs will come tous, In their work for 
improved laws, they have found out how 
much more influence a cabman with a 
vote has than a thousand women without 
votes, 

All the women present who belonged to 
some other organization beside the Suf- 
frage Association were asked to rise, and 
it seemed as if the whole audience stood 
up. 

PRESS CONFERENCE. 

Saturday afternoon opened with a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘How can we best utilize the 
press?’”’ A letter of regret was read from 
Mrs. Mary Holland Kincaid, who was to 
have presided. In her absence, Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper was called to the chair, 
which she filled with her usual capability 
and brilliancy. Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Julia 
B. Nelson and Miss Blackwell gave their 
views as practical journalists. Mrs. Har- 
per mentioned that ‘Rafford Pyke,”’ who 
writes so many disparaging articles about 
women, is Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck. She said, ‘‘He does not like to at- 
tack the women every week over his own 
name, 80 every other week he does it un- 
der the name of Pyke.” 

Miss Shaw: He is worse than a woman, 
changing his name so often! 

Miss Blackwell: Make your letters to 
the newspapers (1) short; (2) newsy using 
current events for a text; (3) sweet-tem- 
pered. Do not “scold the men’”’ as a class. 
It is a!l right to hold up Lyman Abbott or 
Harry Thurston Peck or some other indi- 
vidual man to ridicule when he deserves 
it, but do not denounce men in general. 
That is both unjust and impolitic. And 
if you do any suffrage press work, you 
should by all means take the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL, to keep informed. 

Mrs, Ollie Clark Carriker: I want to 
emphasize the value of the JouRNAL to 
all suffragists, and especially to press 
workers. People should understand that 
it is issued weekly, and will bring them 
the news while it is fresh. 

Mrs. Harper: I endorse all that has been 
said about the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, My 
mother subscribed for it the year it was 
started, and I could not do my work with- 
out it, 

Mrs, Duniway: I started a suffrage pa- 
per, the New Northwest, in Oregon in 
1871. I bad never seen the inside of a 
printing-office till I bought one. A wo- 
man’s paper was new to the people, and 
somehow it made a hit. I had no help 
but my gvod husband, who was in poor 
health, and our five suns. My husband 
did good work for us, in his quiet, manly 
way. My boys set the type. The paper 
appeared weekly for many years. Thena 
time came when I found the secular press 
ready to publish suffrage matter, and my 
sons wanted to go into other work, and I 
had a good chance to sell the New North- 
west, 801 sold it. Now I want to saya 
word for the dear reliable old paper start- 
ed by Lucy Stvne and kept alive by the he- 
roic endeavors of her husband and daugh- 
ter. It never trails our banner in the 
dust. If you are interested in keeping 
alive an equal suffrage bulletin of unim- 
peachable character, don’t rest till you get 
ten or twenty subscribers for the Jour- 
NAL. But don’t cease to use every effort 
to get suffrage news and argument into 
the secular papers. 

Mrs. Osborne: Send reports of your lit- 
tle parlor meetings to the daily papers, 
and get in your suffrage argument by 
quoting it from some speaker at the meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. Park, of California: Let four wom- 
en write fuur separate reports. They will 
be more likely to be published than if the 
same report is sent to all the four papers. 

Mrs. Additon: Have press drills, so that 
your women may know how to work. 
Toe most essential thing—after educating 
ourselves enough to be able to educate 
others—is brevity. 

Mrs. Kate Alexander: I wish the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association would appro- 
priate a sum of money to publish more 
copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 80 that 
everybody editing a woman’s department 
could have it. 

Miss Adella M. Parker: Take pains to 
have as many friends as possible among 
the reporters. One can do them favors, 
by getting them news, etc. Papers will 
generally take an interview with any well- 
known suffragist, accompanied by a pic- 
ture, 

Mrs. Werth: I use acolumn of the St. 
Louis Post-Despatch called ‘Letters from 
the People.’’ I send letters about suf- 
frage to be published in it. 

Mrs. Amanda Way: The tone of the 
press has changed greatly since the early 
days, when an equal rights convention 
called forth such doggerel as the follow- 


ing: 

. Gibberty, gibberty gab! 

The women are having a eonfab 
About their right to wear the tights; 
Gibberty, gibberty gab! 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser spoke of Prog- 
ress. 

Miss McCrae: It is a good plan to write 
a letter of inquiry about suffrage to the 
newspaper, and then answer it in a letter 
under another name. 

Miss Gordon: That isa favorite method 
with the Louisiana suffragists. 

Mr. Lothrop, of the Portland Journal: 
A newspaper man in his official capacity 
is not an educator, but a seller of news. 
A newspaper man nowadays who would 
treat a suffrage convention as a negligible 
quantity would lose his job. The ques- 
tion is not how you can get matter about 
women into the papers, but how you can 
keep it out. Ino giving a review of cur- 
rent events, you have to give this. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley: We all know to 
our sorrow that women cannot keep out 
of the papers, but the question is how to 
get our subject in in a way that will pro. 





mote our view. I can recommend the 
fullowing metbod: Send the editor a type. 
written editurial on suffrage, with a mod. 
est and brief note suggesting that it might 
be possibie for him to use it as raw ma. 
terial out of which to make an editoria). 
The chances are that the next time he is 
hard up for an editorial, it will appear in 
print. The bead or tail of it will be cut 
off, just to show that the editor is editing, 
but the bulk of it will be published. |p 
my opinion, more depends on the humble 
and deprecatory note that accompanies it 
than on the excellence of your material. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby: Six years ago I at- 
tended a meeting of the Women Journal. 
ists’ Association in London, Mrs. Harper 
made the best speech that was mace 
there. The Duchess of Sutherland pre- 
sided, and said she would sooner scrub 
floors than write nonsense. I asked leave 
to speak for the reform papers, and said 
that their editors would scrub floors for 
the sake of not writing nonsense. The 
time for woman suffrage papers is not 
past; they are still needed, to supply ma- 
terial and to keep suffragists posted. 

Mrs. Harper: The Woman's Tribune is 
old enough to vote, and I wish it could. 

Miss Anthony was asked to speak of her 
experience in editing the Revolution. She 
answered: Oh, I can’t talk of it. It is so 
long ago I haveforgotten it. The mission 
of the woman suffrage papers is to supp!y 
ammunition to the daily papers. The 
women’s papers should be kept alive and 
circulated, but the mission of each of you 
delegates should be to get the best that 
there is in the suffrage papers into the 
daily papers, for there is where you must 
go to convert the world. 

Miss Shaw: In almost every big paper 
there is a People’s Column. Letters of 
inquiry are written to it on all manner of 
subjects. I got a lady to write and ask in 
what States women vote, and then I wrote 
and answered the question. Then I got 
her to write and ask how the women of 
New Jersey lost the suffrage, and I an- 
swered that. 

MR. SHORT'S ADDRESS, 


Rev. Francis Burdett Short of Portland 
made a brief address. He expressed his 
regret that his church (the Methodist 
Episcopal) had refused to ordain Miss 
Shaw, and said it was much poorer in con- 
sequence. He said to the delegates, “You 
represent the brains of the women of the 
world, and you have my hearty interest 
and support io your good work,”’ 


FLORAL TRIBUTES, 


The convention proceedings were punc- 
tuated several times a day by the presen- 
tation of splendid bouquets, from many 
different organizations. Three were sent 
to the platform on this afternoon, one 
from the ladies of the G. A. R., and two, 
for Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw, from 
the ladies who provided lunch for the 
delegates at the church. Commenting on 
the big and beautiful roses, Miss Shaw re- 
marked, ‘‘Lucy Anthony said to me, ‘Let 
us raise just this kind of rose,’ but I said, 
‘No, you would have to import the climate 
to do it,’”’ 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, 


Hon. W.S. U’Ren gave an interesting ad- 
dress on ‘The initiative and referendum, 
and what it seeks to accomplish.”’ He 
pointed out how in many cases the legis- 
lators refused to submit to the voters 
measures upon which they had a right to 
be consulted, and how they were even 
bribed by the great moneyed interests to 
give away franchises and other valuable 
privileges without a fair equivalent, in 
spite of the indignant protests of the peo- 
ple, who found themselves helpless. Un- 
der the initiative ad referendum, a certain 
proportion of the voters, by signing a pe- 
tition, could compel the submission of 
any measure to popular vote, and sould 
undo any evil action taken by the Legis- 
lature, He called attention to the fact 
that Oregon’s initiative and referendum 
amendment to the constitution is more 
effective than those of some other States, 
because it contains a provision declaring 
that, until laws are made especially gov- 
erning this matter, the Secretary of State 
shall be obliged to submit a measure to 
popular vote whenever petitioned to do so 
by a certain proportion of. the voters, and 
if it received a majority vote, it shall be- 
come law. This clause he called the 
‘cracker on the end of the whip,’’ and he 
urged that it be always included in any 
future efforts to incorporate the initiative 
and referendum in other State constitu- 
tions. For the people of some States 
have voted to put the initiative and refer- 
endum into their constitutions, to go into 
effect as soon as the Legislature should 
pass a law arranging the details; and the 
Legislature, unwilling to curtail its own 
powers, has never passed any such law, 
and the amendment has been a dead 
letter. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt offered the 
following resolution: 

That we, the delegates assembled in the 
37th annual convention of the N.A.W.8.A., 
aflirm our belief in the initiative and refer- 
endum as a needed reform and a potent fac- 
tor in the progress of true democracy. 

Mrs. Catt said: ‘‘The only two classes 
of persons who oppose the initiative and 
referendum are those who do not under- 
stand it or those who do not believe in 
democracy.”’ 

Half a dozen delegates rose to second 
Mrs. Catt’s motion. Mrs. Duniway moved 
that it be indefinitely postponed, and Mr. 
Blackwell that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, which was done. 
The Resolutions Committee afterwards 
reported it favorably, and it was adopted 
by the convention. 

Mrs. Mabel Osborne read a letter from 
the Direct Legislation League of Los 
Angeles. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 


Mrs. Catt presided. The Portland Ore- 
gonian said of this meeting: 

‘*Each programme given by the conven- 
tion seems to outshine the previous one, 
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but last night was taken up by such bril 
liant speakers that it is generally conced- 
to be the best given so far. Ella S. Stew- 
art, of Illinois, Mary J. Coggesball, of 
luwa, Gail Laugblin, of Maine, and Rev. 
Avtoinette Brown Blackwell, made a quar- 
tet which carried the audience by storm; 
and added to their triumph was the satis- 
f.ction of hearing one of Oregon’s most 
prominent legal lights, Judge Stephen A. 
Lowell, of Pendleton, express his strong 
advocacy of equal rights for women inthis 
and all other States.”’ 

Judge Lowell’s address has already been 
published in the JouRNAL. 


MRS, STEWART ON PREACHERS. 


Mrs. Stewart gave reasons why minis- 
ters should not be allowed to vote, draw- 
jpg an argument parallel to that drawn 
by a clergyman of her acquaintance in re- 
gard to women. Ministers are exempt 
from jury duty. They seldom go to war— 
some of them are too old, others too deli- 
cate, some too near-sighted, some too far- 
sighted. Ministers as a rule are not heavy 
tax-payers. Many of them do not want to 
vote, and do not use the vote they have. 
A preacher has not timeto vote. It might 
jead bim to neglect his pastoral duties. 
Political feeling often runs high, and if 
the minister voted it might make quarrels 
in the church, The minister has a potent 
indirect influence. He would be contami- 
pated by the corruption of politics. He is 
represented by his male relations; they are 
pot as good and pure as he, and they are 
probably immune from contamination by 
politics, like the negro who said he was 
not afraid of small-pox, because ‘‘the 
people who had it were all guaranteed in 
their houses, and it was only celluloid 
that they had, anyway.”’ 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell spoke 
on *Saffrage and Education.’’ Mrs. Catt 
said in introducing her, ‘*The combination 
of her sweet personality and her invinci- 
ble soul has won friends for woman suf- 
frage wherever she has gone,” 


MRS. COGGESHALL’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall of Iowa gave 
‘A Word from the Middle West.’’ Mrs. 
Catt, in introducing Mrs. Coggeshall, paid 
a high tribute to her long and faithful ser- 
vices to the cause. She said: ‘When I 
get discouraged, I think of her, and for 
many a year she has been one of my great 
inspirations.’’ Mrs, Coggeshall said in 
part: ' 

In Iowa, women have for thirty years 
tried in vain to get the question submit- 
ted, only to find that ‘‘the time of figs is 
not yet.’’ The managers of the political 
machine do not want to let in a class of 
voters whom they cannot control. But 
the women of the Middle States are de- 
termined that they will have the ballot, 
even if they have to bear and raise the 
men to give ittothem. This schemeisin 
active operation. I have myself raised 3 
sons—18 feet of woman suffrage—and oth- 
ers have’ still more. Let a woman have 
a vision of duty, and she will rise up ear- 
ly and lie down late. Manhood suffrage 
has taken 600 years to come to its present 
state, woman suffrage only 60 years. It 
has made remarkable progress during so 
shorta time. No bugle can ever sound 
retreat to the women of the Middle West! 

Mrs. Coggeshall’s speech, which spark- 
led with wit, was received with great ap- 
plause. At its close, Mrs. Catt said, “If 
I were not opposed to slang, I should say, 
‘What is the matter with Iowa?’ ”’ 


**A SQUARE DEAL,” 


Miss Gail Laughlin gave a magnificent 
address, entitled ‘‘A Square Deal.’’ It is 
a pity that some of the finest speeches of 
the convention cannot be reproduced 
here, as they were not in manuscript. 
Miss Laughlin said: 

We are warring against the greatest 
trust in the world, the political trust—a 
monopoly of liberty itself. A square deal! 
Does it pay? Theadore Roosevelt has 
written: “in the history of mankind, many 
republics have risen, have flourished for 
a less or greater time, and then have fal- 
len, . . In no way has this loss of power 
been so often and so clearly shown as in 
the tendency to turnthe government into 
a government primarily for the benefit of 
one class instead of a government for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. . . In 
the final result it mattered not one whit 
whether the movement was in favor of 
one class or another. . . The death-knell 
of the republic had rung as soon as the 
active power became lodged in the hands 
of those who sought to stand for one 
special class.”’ 


MONDAY MORNING, 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Nelson Allen of the First Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, who also made a 
short address, pledging his support to the 
suffrage movement, The reading of State 
Teports was then resumed. Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett reported for New York 
(Miss Shaw said, ‘‘This State president is 
one who takes her grip-sack in her hand 
and goes out, and that is one reason why 
her report is so good), Mrs. Woodworth 
for Oklahoma, and Mrs. Harriet Brown 
Stanton for Ohio, Dr. Annice Jeffreys 
Myers for Oregon, Mrs. L. L. Blanken- 
burg for Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Dusen- 
berry for Utah. Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins 
paid a tribute to the late Matilda H. Hind- 
man. 

THE OREGON AMENDMENT. 


After the reading of the Oregon report, 
in which Dr, Myers, as the representative of 
the Oregon E. 8. A., invited the N. A. W. 
8. A. to codperate in the coming campaign 
for a suffrage amendment in that State, 
it was moved by Mrs. Catt, seconded by 
Miss Anthony, and voted with unanimity 
and enthusiasm by the convention, that 
the N. A. W. S. A. would coéperate heart- 
ily with the Oregon E. 8. A, and help to 
carry the campaign to victory. 

The plan of work for the coming year 
was then discussed, amended and adopted. 
It will be published in full later. 





MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Lang- 
don. The State report of West Virginia 
was read by Mrs. M. Anna Hail. 


$4,300 PLEDGED. 


Miss Shaw announced that the National 
Association would need $5,000 before the 
next annual convention, for its regular 
running expenses only. She said in part: 
“There is no waste. Our treasurer is not 
only a bulldog watching the treasury, but 
half a dozen bulldogs guarding every cor- 
ner of it, and every window and door. I 
know of no other organization in this 
country where the National does as much 
for the States as ours, and al) that the 
States have to do for the National is to 
pay ten cents a year for each of their mem- 
bers—a sum which would hardly pay post- 
age on the printed material we send out 
to the States. All the rest of the Nation- 
al’s income is from voluntary gifts. We 
can always count on a few generous donors, 
and there are others who have not money, 
but have in their hearts the desire to con- 
tribute, and they raise funds. This year, 
in addition to the regular running expen- 
ses, there will be the Oregon campaign. 
If we are to aid Oregon, it must be in gen- 
erous fashion. Are you ready?” 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, who repre- 
sented Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, ob- 
jected to having her called the bulldog of 
the treasury. Mrs. Upton was its watch- 
dog, and the First Auditor (Miss Clay) its 
bulldog. Miss Hauser went on to make a 
clear aod cogent statement of the needs of 
the treasury for the coming year, and 
called for pledges. They came thick and 
fast, and represented all parts of the 
country. Many were pledges of $50 for 
life memberships. The delegates made 
life members of their mothers and daugh- 
ters, their nephews, nieces and grandchil- 
dren, and especially of old and tried 
workers in the cause, whom they wished 
to honor. California led off with five life 
memberships, for Dr. Sperry, Miss Vida 
Sperry. Mrs. Ellen J. McHenry, Mrs. 
Lucretia Watson Taylor, and Dr. Jennie 
Fuller, and later added another for Mrs. 
Spencer of Lassen County for the good 
work she did in the amendment campaign, 
Mrs. Coe, president of Oregon, made Mrs. 
Duniway a life member, and Mrs. Duni- 
way made Mrs. Coe one. The Oregon E. 
S. A. made Dr. Annice Jeffreys Myers one, 
Mrs, Gross of Chtcago made little Cathe- 
rine Waugh McCulloch a life member, 
and Miss Shaw made one of Dr. Jennie 
Medley, ‘‘my good doctor, who saved my 
life,”’ she said, referring to her recent at- 
tack of pneumonia. The District of Co- 
lumbia gave $50, contributed in gifts of a 
dollar each, to make Mrs. Talbott a life 
member. Suffragists from Massachusetts 
made life members of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev, Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
aud Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. The 
Minnesota W. 8S. A. made a life member of 
Mrs. A, D. Anderson, the Nebraska E. S. 
A. of Mrs. Marble and Mrs, Young, and 
the Alameda Co. (Cal.) E. 8. A. of Amanda 
Way. Mrs. Duniway made a life member 
of her granddaughter, Dorothy Eager 
Duniway. Mrs. Ella Stewart’s husband 
made his wife a life member, and the 
Iowa delegations made life members of 
Senator Gale of Mason City and Dr. Hin- 
kle who championed the suffrage bill in 
the Iowa Legislature. Another $50 was 
raised in one dollar gifts in honor of Saca- 
jawea. Miss Shaw said that everyone 
who could not spell it, or pronounce it, 
must be fined, and there was a deal of 
fun. Last, but not least, Mrs. Catt pledged 
herself and Mrs. Upton to raise $3,000 for 
the Oregon campaign. Mrs. Sperry called 
attention to the fact that out of the $4,300 
pledged at this convention, $839 was given 
by California, and that this was in addi- 
tion to $3,000 which California had epent 
on suffrage work during the past year. 

The $4,300 was also outside of the $3,000 
pledged by Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Upton for 
the Oregon campaign. 

Mrs. Colby reported for the Wisconsin 
W.S. A., and Miss Lucy Sutton for the 
Friends’ E.S. A. Miss Laura Clay gave 
the report of the Committee on Increase 
of Membership. 


MONDAY EVENING, 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton presided. Rev. 
W. S. Gilbert offered prayer. Mr. Willis 
Duniway made a strong speech for equal 
suffrage. He paid a cordial tribute to the 
N. A. W. 8. A., expressing his satisfaction 
that the National was going to help the 
Oregon suffragists in their campaign. He 
said he wanted woman suffrage for a two- 
fold reason, because it was right, and 
because he wanted some of the brave 
pioneer women who had worked for it so 
long to get it before they passed away. ‘‘I 
want my mother to vote,’ he said; and 
the audience applauded. He continued: 
‘*The base of safe and sane government is 
justice. Justice has its roots in constitu 
tional liberty, and means equal rights and 
opportunities. President Roosevelt says 
no one ought to refuse a square deal to 
others, or let it be refused to him. I claim 
no right or privilege for myself that I 
would not give to my mother, wife and 
sister, and to every law-abiding citizen.” 
When the applause had subsided, Mrs. 
Duniway rose and said, ‘‘That, dear wom- 
en from the north and south and east and 
west, is one of Mrs. Duniway’s ‘poor neg- 
lected babies.’ ’’ 

Mr. Fleschner, who had just been elect- 
ed to the Portland school board, largely 
by the women’s efforts, was called upon 
for afew words. He expressed his belief 
in woman suffrage, and said, “I never 
more strongly realized the good of wom- 
en’s influence than ten days ago, when 1 
was elected school director.”’ 

Miss Mary N. Chase spoke eloquently 
on “The Vital Question.’’ She said, 
among other good things: ‘‘All undue 
help must be withheld before the devel- 
oped soul can learn to use its full powers. 
A republic based on equal rights for all is 
not the wild dream ofa fanatic, but the 
only sane form of government.”’ 





Dr. Eaton, in introducing Mr. Blackwell 
as the next speaker, said: ‘No man has 
done so much for woman suffrage. He 
sank all his personal ambitions in Lucy 
Stone. As we came across the continent, 
what impressed us most was the moun- 
tains. First came the foot-hills, then the 
mountains, then the snow-clad ‘peaks. 
Some of us are like the rolling foothills, 
just a little raised above the woman who 
has all the rights she wants; then come 
those on a higher level of public spirit, 
who are like the mountains; and then our 
pioneers, who are the snow-clad peaks.”’ 

Mrs. Florence Kelley closed the evening 
with a remarkably interesting speech on 
“The Young Bread-Wioners’ Need,”’ It 
has already appeared in the JouRNAL. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


Tuesday morning was devoted to the 
election of officers. Miss Shaw, Miss Gor- 
don, Miss Blackwell and Mrs. Upton were 
all reélected unanimously, and Miss Clay’s 
vote would have been unanimous too but 
for the confusion in tbe minds of some 
delegates between the First and Second 
Auditors, Dr. Annice Jeffreys Myers was 
chosen Second Auditor by a vote of 211 
te 2. Miss Shaw, when she meant to 
announce, ‘The next officer to be voted 
for is the treasurer,” inadvertantly said’ 
‘The next officer to be voted for is Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton.’’ This caused a 
great laugh; but as everyone was intend- 
ing to vote for Mrs, Upton anyway, it 
made no difference. 

The only contest was on the choice of a 
new vice-president to fill the vacancy left 
by the refusal of Mrs. Catt to stand again. 
On the first ballot for vice-president, the 
vote stood: Mrs. Florence Kelley, 153: 
Mrs. Coggeshall, 24; Mrs, Clara A. Young 
of Nebraska, 10; Miss Clay, 14; Mrs. 
Boyer, 6; Miss Laughlin, 4; Mrs. Stewart, 
8. All the minority names were with- 
drawn except Mrs. Young’s, and on the 
second ballot the vote stood; Mrs. Kelley, 
160; Mrs Young, 70. 

Mrs. Kelley said: “I have not earned 
this honor. I will try in the future to 
earn it. I was born in this cause. My 
great-aunt, Sarah Pugh, attended tbe 
meeting which led to the tirst suffrage 
convention, and my father spoke at the 
Washington Convention for years. I used 
to feel that this cause was in such good 
hands that tbe harder and more unpopu- 
lar causes ought to command the time 
and work of the younger women; but I 
have concluded that we cannot delay in 
getting as many free States as possible 
while Susan B, Anthony is still with us.” 


BALTIMORE FOR NEXT CONVENTION, 


Invitations for the next National Con 
vention were read from Baltimore, Chi- 
cago and Washington. The general teel- 
ing seemed to favor Baltimore, aud the 
By-Law of the constitution which requires 
that every other year the annual meeting 
‘‘shall’’ be held ia Wasbiogton was amend- 
ed so as to read ‘‘may.” Miss Anthony 
favored the amendment and Mr. Black- 
well opposed it—an amusing fact to those 
who remember how strongly Mr. Black- 
well used to advocate a movable annual 
convention and Miss Anthony a stationary 
one at Washington. Evidently they are 
neither of them so fossilized as to be un- 
able to see new light. It was not definite- 
ly voted to hold the next convention at 
Baltimore, but the By-Law was amended 
in order to make it possible to do so. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES CHEERED, 


Those chairmen of local committees who 
were present were called to the platfurm 
and were introduced by Dr. Annice Jef- 
freys Myers. They were heartily cheered 
by the delegates, for whose comfort they 
had done so much. Several of them made 
little speeches in response. 

Dr. Abby C. French, chairman of the 
finance committee, said, ‘‘I voted in Kan- 
sas for five years, and that has kept me 
enthusiastic ever since.”’ 

Miss Frances Gotshall, who prioted the 
programs, said; ‘I was born into the 
movement. My grandmother took the 
Revolution. I predict that you will find 
the Oregon men standing pretty close to 
the Oregon women, and that Oregon will 
become a free State.’’ 

Mrs, J. W. Tift, chairman of ushers and 
pages, was introduced as ‘‘a home-maker, 
One of the greatest of vocations.’’ Mrs. 
Crossett, president of New York, said, 
“She took in eight New York delegates, 
and they are haviog a beautiful time.’’ 

Dr. Luema Johnson, committee on ban- 
nerettes, said: ‘‘I was alwaye a suffragist. 
My father was an Englishman. He said 
that a woman’s place was in the kitchen, 
and that he would not cross the street to 
hear Frances Willard speak, but some 
years later I heard my mother ask him to 
subscribe for the N.Y. Christian Advocate, 
and he said he would not have it in the 
house because it opposed admitting 
Frances Willard and other women as lay 
delegates to the Methodist General Con- 
ference.”’ 

Mrs. M. A. Dalton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on music, would not speak, but 
Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘Thanks to her, we 
have had the best musical talent in the 
city, and it has not cost us a cent.’’ The 
excellence of the music at the convention 
had often been spoken of by the delegates. 
The chairmen of several other committees 
were introduced and were cheered. A 
telegram was read from Mrs. Clara B. 
Arthur in behalf of the Detroit (Mich.) 
W.S. A., expressing the hope that Ore- 
gon would be the next free State. 

Miss Shaw said, ‘‘We missed the oppor- 
tunity of our lives last night. Ex-Chief 
Justice Green of Washington Territory 
was with us, and we did not know it. 
Now will Judge William Galloway come 
to the platform? He has long been a 
friend of equal rights.’’ 

JUDGE GALLOWAY’S SPEECH. 

Judge Galloway said in part: 

I crossed the plains with an ox-team in 
1852, so I have a right to welcome you. 
In 1874 I was the youngest member of the 





Oregon Legislature, just come of age. A 
joint resolation for woman suffrage was 
introduced. I did not support it. But 
that grand old pioneer woman, Mrs. Dun- 
iway, then a young woman, was an ioti- 
mate friend and associate of my family. 
She came to me in all the dignity of a 
broad-guaged womanhood, and persuaded 
me, and [I have been a suffragist ever 
since. Two women now prominent in 
Oregon were schoolmates of mine. They 
were cut by the young men when they en- 
tered the medical school of Willamette 
University. Now we encourage women 
physicians. Then few men dared to ad- 
vocate woman suffrage; now men like our 
Governor do so. We are all trying to get 
into the band-wagon now. 


LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS, 


Mrs. Colby read a letter from Mrs, 
Laura De Furce Gordon, and Mrs. Sperry 
a letter from Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 
It was voted that telegrams be sent to 
both of them, also Mrs. Caroline E. Mer- 
rick of Louisiana, Mrs Ellen Sargent of 
California, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. T. 
W. Higginson and Mrs. Judith W. Smith 
of Massachusetts, Mrs Armenia S. White 
of New Hampsbire, Mise Laura Moore of 
Vermont, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell of 
Illinois, and Miss Laura Gregg, of every- 
where. Each person who moved that a 
telegram be sent also volunteered to pay 


the cost. 
(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY MAPES DODGE, 

This bright writer and admirable edi- 
tor, died day before yesterday at her home 
in Tannersville, N. Y. She was the 
daughter of Prof. Mapes, an eminent 
New York chemist. In 1851 she married 
William Dodge, a lawyer. Left a widow 
in 1858, she took up journalism, and con- 
ducted with much success the home de- 
partment in Hearth and Home. When St. 
Nicholas was founded in 1873 out of sev- 
eral magazines for children (Our Young 
Folks among them) she was made its edi- 
tor, and her connection has been unbrok- 
en. She made it a magazine for young 
people, and her service in this capacity 
alone would entitle her to gratitude, But 
she wrote, too, some very good books for 
young people, notably ‘‘Hans Brinker, or 
the Silver Skates,’’ one of the best stories 
of its kind. ‘Donald and Dorothy’’ was 
more conventional. She wrote, also, clever 
rhymes and jingles for children, which did 
not interfere with her production of sin- 
cere and gracefal poetry, of which she 
published two volumes. 








EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 





MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 












WE have amessage we CAN and will BRING 
to all of YOU who wishus. GOOD and 
welcome NEWS that may put dollars in your 
vocket and be a blessing to chousands of others. 
Master sends us by mail, postpaid, large size, on 
those beautiful Art Blotters, 5 for 10c or 12 for 
20c. A companion blotter with doggies same 

price. Address JOHN YOUNGJO ® 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, M 


ass. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





ELDERLY LADY of refinement wishes to 
share expenses of steam-heated «partment in 
Boston or vicinity with two ladies, preferably 
business women. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress F. F,, Canterbury, N. H. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, who 
has been a year and a half in this country, who 
speaks German well, English but little; has 
worked in a factory, and fur three mouths asa 
helper in a hotel in New York, would like a place 
ina posvate family to do housework or to help in 
hotel. Address Ch+rlie Kayagian, 3 Crawford 
St.. E. Watertown, Mags. 





HOYSEWORK—Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cooking in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
private family Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
St, Chelsea, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
niles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnificent sunset views; fishing. boating; surf 
end stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLaCK WELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





RUSSIAN LES*ONS,. — Lessons in the Rus 
sian mongange given to classes or single pupils 
bya yourg Russian lady whom Miss tllen Saw 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MANYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 











BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of*the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension, Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. ‘ 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. Ic is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The edi.or is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. Ail who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 


State Association in the suffrage omer ee | 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 


to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 


and you will. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
83 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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ADAM AND THE APPLE. 
It’s a fact every man would be glad to dis- 
pute, 
But there seems no good way to defeat it, 
Adam hadn’t the courage to gather the fruit, 
But seemed perfectly willing to eat it. 
— Saturday Evening Post. 


-_ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 








WOMAN'S DAY AT LILY DALE, 

August 16 was Woman’s Day at Lily 
Dale, N. Y., and as usual it was the red 
letter day of the season, having the largest 
attendance of any day during the six 
weeks’ session of the Assembly. This 
alone would prove that woman suffrage is 
not a dead issue, as some would have us 
believe. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Susan B, An- 
thony were the principal speakers. In 
the morning there was a symposium, at 
which several short addresses were made 
and a question-box presided over by Miss 
Shaw. These question-buxes are always 
of great interest to any audience, but this 
one seemed to be unusually so. The ques- 
tions were such that Miss Shaw was en- 
abled to strike some telling blows at the 
objections of the opposition. On the 18th 
Miss Shaw gave another address on Equal 
Righte although she was not on the preo- 
gram for an address upon that subject. 
It matters not what name is given her 
address; it is sure to be upon equal 
rights. 

Equal rights are not only preached, but 
practiced at this Assembly. The directors 
are balf of them women, and the offices of 
president and secretary are both held by 
women. Mrs. Abbie Louise Pettingill, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the president; and 
Mrs. Eulalia Evstaphieve is the secretary. 

The day closed with a grand ball, at 
which the women did all the honors and 
paid the bills; 225 couples joined in the 
dance, which was a most brilliant affair, 
Five hundred spectators paid admission 
for the privilege of viewing the beautiful 
scene. 

Miss Anthony did not fail to bring the 
woman suffrage leaflets, which were hand- 
ed to the people as they left the audito- 
rium. 

Miss Shaw also spoke on Sunday at Lily 
Dale, leaving Monday morning for Indi- 
ava, and stopping off for a day at the Na- 
tional Headquarters in Warren, Ohio. 

ELNORA MONROE BABCOCK, 


——=— —-——— 


OREGON. 


A visitor to the Portland Exposition, 
Mrs. Mary McNabb Johnston, of Goldberg 
School, Detroit., Mich., writes to the 
WomANn’s JOURNAL in regard to the high 
estimation in which that courageous 
pioneer, Mrs. Abigail S. Duniway, is held 
at home. 

Mrs. Johnston says: ‘‘Mrs. Duaniway’s 
long career is closely linked with Oregon’s 
highest welfare. In return for unremit- 
ting and unselfish labor in the cause of 
equal freedom, she has to-day the confi- 
dence and respect of the men of Oregon 
and the loving gratitude of the women. 
Everywhere on the Exposition grounds, 
and throughout the city of Portland, I find 
her spoken of with reverent affection. 

“A pioneer in the cause of political 
equality, with six splendid children and 
seven grandchildren, she has faced life’s 
gravest problems, and has earned the right 
to hold positive convictions, 

‘Every liberty-loving woman will rejoice 
in her latest book, ‘From the West to the 
West.’ It abounds in flash-light sentences 
which epitomize a sermon in a few words, 
The book is a treasurehouse for busy 
people. ‘From the West to the West’ is 
published by McClurg & Co., Chicago.”’ 

A notable gathering of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs was held at the 
Oregon Building on August 8, at which 
Mrs. Duniway was present. Upon the 
earnest solicitation of her many friends, 
she was persuaded to say a few words to 
the audience. She was given a hearty 
ovation. 

Speaking of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Duniway said that 
the men of Oregon do not object to their 
wives belonging to clubs. ‘‘The men are 
not afraid the women will neglect their 
domestic affairs by attending the club 
meetings,’ said she, ‘‘The prettiest chil- 
dren, happiest households, most content- 
ed men, and the most intelligent and 
healthful women, you find when you go 
into the clubs. Next year the men of 
Oregon will mark an epoch in the history 
of our sex, when they will join hands with 
their brethren of Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
and Colorado in granting us the right to 
vote.”’ 


> 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Connecticut Federation has effect- 
ed the organization of the Connecticut 
Woman’s Council of Education, by which 
delegates from the various women’s soci- 
eties of the State are brought together to 








| plan for uniform codperative coéducation- 


al work. Its arts and crafts comittee is 
encouraging various kinds of art and craft 
work among the women of the State. 

A very important conference for schovl 
improvement has just closed at the Sum- 
mer School of the South, held at Knoox- 
ville, Tenn. It was decided to try tocr 
gavize a Southero Interstate Woman’s 
Association for the betterment of pablic 
schools in the South, A committee was 
appointed consisting of a representative 
from each State sending delegates to the 
conference. Mrs, Lindsay Patterson, pres- 
ident of the Georgia State Federation, was 
elected president of the organization. 

A new temperance society, ‘‘The Daugk- 
ters of Temperance,’’ has come into ex- 
istence early this month among the Cath- 
olic women of Chicago. Its object is the 
abolition of intoxicating drink from all 
social functions—the raising of a standard 
which shall bar from social recognition 
the woman who serves liquor to her guests 
or keeps it upon her sideboard. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


A DiGit oF THE Moon and other Love 
Stories from the Hindu. Translated 
from the original manuscripts. By F. 
W. Bain. L[llustrated. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. New York and London, 1905. 
. Price, $1.50. 


This is a collection of fairy stories or 
legends said to have been handed to the 
translator by an ancient Brahmin about to 
perish with the Plague. King Surykiinota 
would have nothing to do with women, 
but, seeing a portrait of Anangariic’, who 
lived by herself in a palace in a forest and 
enslaved all suitors unless they could put 
to her a question she could not answer, 
the king starts in quest of her. Twenty 
days’ questions she answered, but the 
twenty-first she could not. So she chose 
him for her husband. This is the six- 
teenth part of a much longer work entitled 
‘The Churning of the Ocean of Time.”’ 
It is thoroughly Oriental in character. 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Benjamin 
F. Loomis. New Yerk: Fowler & Wells 
Co. 1905. Price, $1.50 net. 


This is an attempt to combine Pbhrenol- 
ogy and Astrology. In the words of the 
anthor, ‘I wish to show that man is gov- 
erned by tke laws of the universe; that 
the planets are the outward embodiments 
of these laws; that these laws in turn are 
reacted upon by the planets, and that the 
one is the counterpart of the other.”’ 

It has been a serious detriment to the 
acceptance of the truths of Phrenology 
that they are often complicated by associa- 
tiun with crude fancies labeled ‘‘Science.”’ 

H. B. B. 


THE SOUVENIR OF WESTERN WoMEN. 
Edited by Mary Osborn Drouthit. Port- 
land, Oregon: Anderson and Duniway 
Co, Press. 1905. 


This souvenir, with its striking picture 
of Crater Lake, and other fine illustrations, 
is a compilation of the works and pioneer 
experiences of the pione>r women of the 
Pacific Northwest—the old Oregun coun- 
try, from their first appearance in those 
unexplored wilds to the present day. 

H. B. B, 


————_ 0 


HUMOROUS 


Madge—Did Charlie propose to you out 
in the anto? 

Dolly—I thought he was going to, but 
he didn’t. When he got down on his 
knees, it was only to crawl under the old 
machine.—Puck, 


“Gramma, papa costs mean awful lot.’’ 

‘*How, sonny?”’ 

‘‘Why, gramma, when I’m good all day 
he gives me a penny, an’ when I’m bad I 
have to give him a penny.”’ 


Little Boy—Don’t Quakers ever fight? 

Mamma—No, my dear. 

Little Boy—I should think it would be 
awful hard for a real big Quaker to bea 
Quaker.—Good News. 


Agent—Here is a book you can’t afford 
to be without, Victim—I never read 
books. Agent—Buy it for your children. 
Victim—I have no family—only a cat. 
Agent— Well, don’t you need a good, heavy 
book to throw at the cat, sometimes?— 
Cleveland Leader. 


With a heart attuned to “‘nature-study,”’ 
a little Hungarian girl in the Canadian 
Northwest exclaimed, ‘‘Yah, teacher: it’s 
certain beautiful on our prairie, where the 
birds and the small sheep run about raw.”’ 
It is this girl’s brother who states, “Plu. 
mage is the foliage of @ parrot or hen,.’’— 
Century. 


An Irishman with toothache walked in- 
to a dentist’s surgery one evening and in- 
quired: ‘How much do yez charge for 
pullin’ out wan tooth?”’ .. 

“One shilling; five shillings with gas, 
replied the dentist. 

“Five shillin’s with gas!’ gasped Pat. 
“Begorrah, then I'll come ‘round agin 
early in the mornin’, when it’s daylight.” 
—The Tatler. 

The difference between a preacher ard 
an ‘‘exhorter’’ is thus defined by an old 
African preacher in Virginia, who never 
became ordained, but was content to re- 
maio an “‘exhorter.”’ This seemed strange 
to some of his congregation, and one day 
they asked him about it. “Well, it’s dis 





| way,’’ said he. ‘‘When you’sa preacher, 


you's got ter have a tex’ av’ stick right 
close to it, but if you’s only a exhorter 
you kin branch.”’ 





LOUCESTE 


And Cape Aon Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND 7 5c. Single fare 50¢ 


Cape Aun and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated “tation Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gi St boat Co. 




















‘ Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

Honorary Epitors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Frofessor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 

liam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor “ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


232 West 14th Street, New York 


TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 











American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what sheknows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Boston, 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon “Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 

One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, a spray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars. 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 





HOUSEWORK wanted by an Armenian of 20 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 3 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Have your Job Printing 
done at the Woman’s Jour- 
nal Printing Office, No. 208 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Address orders or inquiries 
{to John Youngjohi. 


-President, Rev. ANNA H. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hargiet TayLor Urton and Exizasetu J. Hausen. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Saw Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWr 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Massy, 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. FLURENCE KELLFy. Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton 
New York City. Warren, Ohio 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 
Audi { Miss LAuRA CLay, n, Ky. 
tors, Dr. ANNICE J£FFREYS MyERs, Portland, Ore. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy 








The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association will hold its annual convention in Warren, 
Oct. 18and 19. Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be the principal speaker the second evening, 





A woman’s club in Illinois has sent to Headquarters for literature, saying, “Our 
club is going to study the woman suffrage movement this fall.”” We trust that the 
members will become convinced as they pursue their studies that it is the duty of 
every woman to lend a helping hand. 





Miss Bertha Coover, corresponding secretary of the Olio W.S. A., writes ‘o 
Headquarters, under date of August 4, from Pallanza, Italy: “We have just finished 
a tour of the Italian Lakes. Italy is beautiful. Greetings and kind wishes to al.” 
Miss Coover expects to return home about the middle of October. 





Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, of Hartford, Vonn., recently addressed the W. C. T. |’. 
of New Britain, her subject being ‘‘An Important Factor in Women’s Progress.’’ 
This Union is the largest in Connecticut and received Mrs. Bacon’s address with eyi- 
dent appreciation. 





This week has been woman’s week at Lily Dale, N. Y. Miss Anthony and Mi-s 
Shaw have both been in attendance, the former speaking several times and the latter 
speaking each alternate day. Mrs, Elnora Monroe Babcock, our press chairman, is 
taking her vacation at Lily Dale. Mrs, Ella Hawley Crossett, New York State presi- 
dent, expected to spend the week there also, but was detained at home by illness in 
her family. 





Progress has been invited to exchange with the Lexington (Ky.) Herald. The 
invitation has been eagerly accepted, because the Herald announces that it proposes 
to establish a woman’s page, which is to be above the average of the ordinary woman's 
page in our newspapers. We are sure this prediction is a safe one, since the editor of 
this department is to be Mrs. Desha Breckinridge of Lexington. The department wil! 
deal mainly with the activities of women, and its chief contributors will be women, 
though contributions from men will not be barred. We wish Mrs, Breckinridge the 
fullest measure of success, 





We are in receipt of a copy of the ‘Fair Number” of the White Ribbon Revicw, 
the official organ of the Oregon W. C. T. U. Among other good things, it contains a 
picture of Hon. Jefferson Myers, ‘‘a staunch friend of the W. C. T.U. and a firm believer 
in equal rights.’’ We arg receiving daily subscriptions for Progress and the Political 
Equality leaflets from Oregon, and if these communications mean what we think they 
do, a real awakening on our question is taking place in Oregon. 





It is our pleasure to report two additional life members, whose names have been 
added to our roll since last week’s letter. They are William Keith and Mary McHenry 
Keith, of Berkley, Cal. Mr. Keith is a celebrated artist and his wife is a woman of 
many charms of intellect and of heart. We are proud and happy to welcome them to 
a@ permanent place in our association. 





Any person who can supply Headquarters with the addresses of Mrs. Forest 
Spencer Barrows and Anna Laskey will confer a great favor by doingso. Both of 
these ladies made contributions at the Portland Convention, but in neither case were 
we able to secure even the States from which they came, 





The Plan of Work adopted by the National Convention appears in the current 
number of Progress, a copy of which has been sent to the president of each local poli- 
tical equality club, In this way the workers in the most remote places will be made 
familiar with the policy of the association for the year. We urge all State presidents 
to ccdperate with the National in having as many of their recommendations carried 
out as possible. One of the recommendations is that local clubs hold a meeting to 
commemorate the service of all pioneer workers, the occasion to be known as Pioneers’ 
Day. Clubs desiring souvenirs for such meetings should bear in mind that Headquar- 
ters is prepared to furnish penny prints of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, and Susan B. Anthony. We expect to add Mary A. Livermore and Julia 
Ward Howe to this list also. 





Mrs, Ellen L, Thomas, of Norristown, Pa., reports the organization of a new club 
at Plymouth Meeting. This society starts out with twenty members, and is officered 
as follows: President, Miss Helen C. Livezey; vice-president, Mrs. Catherine L. Cor- 
son; secretary, Miss Martha Hovenden; treasurer, Mrs, Ida Rubican. Meetings will be 
held on the first Thursday of October, December, February and April. The treasurer 
of this club is one of our life members. She is a daughter of the famous artist who 
painted ‘Breaking Home Ties.’’ It will be remembered that Mr. Hovenden lost his 
life in saving that of a little child. 





The Norristown and Collegeville (Pa.) W. S. A. has elected new officers as follows: 
President, Mrs. Mary R. Livezey; secretary, Miss Sue Egbert; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Longstreth. Mrs. Thomas says: ‘‘We in Montgomery County have sustained a 
great loss in the death of Miss Frances Hamer, our recording secretary. She was 
a bright, talented young woman and deeply interested in the cause of woman suffrage.” 
We sympathize deeply with the Pennsylvania suffragists in this loss, and also in that 
of their corresponding secretary, Lydretta Rice, who passed away a few weeks ago. 
Two years ago Miss Rice was in Warren and was a welcome visitor at Headquarters. 





The Warren, (O.) Political Equality Club has been bereaved for the second time 
within the year by the death of a most valuable member. Mrs. Frances H. Brown 
died last winter, and now Mrs. Lucia A. D. Park has passed away. Mrs. Park was one 
time president of the club, and has usually held some official position, being one of 
the vice-presidents at the time of her death, The Warren Daily Tribune says of her: 


The story of the life of this remarkable woman is one of a long, hard and success- 
ful struggle for all that is essential and best. She was born October 9, 1839, in Michi- 
gan, near Kalamazoo, and began life as Miss Lucia Aurora Darling, her mother be- 
ing Mrs. Pauline Edgerton Darling, sister of ex-Governor Sidney Edgerton of Montana. 
She was related to many men and women of note in the political and literary world, 
and was a direct descendant of Aaron Burr. At the age of ten years Lucia went to 
live with her Uncle Sidney and family at Talmage, O., where she made her home 
until her marriage to S. W. Park of this city, twenty years ago the 17th of September. 
At the age of fourteen she was teaching public school at Absen, end from then until 
her marriage was engaged in teaching the greater part of the time. When Governor 
Edgerton went to Helena, Mont., in 1863, Mrs. Park accompanied the family on that 
memorable trip which has become Montana State history. W. F. Sanders, who was 
the first Congressman from Montana, and Sidney Edgerton, the first Governor, and 
Mrs. Park, the first school teacher, were all in the same party. After the return of the 
Edgertons from Montana they made their home in Akron, and from there, shortly 
after the war, Mrs. Park was sent by the Freedmen’s Bureau to Selma, Ala., as teacher 
to theifreedmen. After a year in Alabama she was a teacher in Talmage. Following a 
course at Oberlin College, she was called by the trustees of Berea College to take tle 
position of principal, This position she held for nine years, 


The last meeting of the Political Equality Club in which Mrs, Park participated 
was in June of this year, when she gave reminiscences of her first trip across the con- 
tinent. She always retained a deep interest in the Western country, and wished very 
much to go to Portland to the National Convention. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 
Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue, Apply to 
MRS. D,. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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